“ ; A WINTER SUNDAY, ENGLAND. 


a 
» Nations, like individuals, live and die; but 
civilization cannot die. Mazz1nt. 


Just pride is no mean factor in a state; 


The sense of greatness keeps a nation great. 
WILLIAM WATSON, 


Great ability without discretion comes almost 
GAMBETTA, 


A LOYAL HEART. 


BY EDWIN E. KINNEY. 


And give us the man that is brave, 
The man who is honest clear through, 


And the most precious thing in the world. 
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Is 
a OH, give us the man that is true, 
Pi) 
\ Whatever his heart may crave; 

; For a loyal heart 
' Is a royal heart 
: 


Oh, give us the woman that’s kind, 
And give us the woman that’s pure, 
Whom the heaven-born ties still bind, 
Whatever may come to lure; 
For a loyal heart 
Is a royal heart 
And the most precious thing in the world. 


Oh, give us the boy or the girl 
Who never will utter a lie, 
Whose heart is as pure as a pearl 
Too precious for gold to buy; 
For a loyal heart 
Is a royal heart 
And the most precious thing in the world. 


Who the paths of deceit never trod, 
Whatever the gain might seem, 
Oh, such are the children of God, 
And they will the earth redeem; 
For a loyal heart 
Is a royal heart 
And the most precious thing in the world. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BRER T. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


BE was a big black and yellow tortoise—a 
‘‘box-turtle.’” He had evidently es- 
caped from a master, for he had a care- 

fully drilled hole in the back of his shell; and he 
came leisurely crawling into the small front 
yard of our summer camp as if he meant to 
make us a call. 

“Q Father!” was all Alfred said with his 
lips: his eyes completed the sentence. 

“Well, Alfred,” said father, ‘‘we’ll keep him 
awhile and see if any one comes to claim their 
runaway.” 

So father and his youngest tied the little 
visitor by six good yards of stout fish line to 
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one of our seventeen juniper trees. Alfred 
took a big tin which he sunk into the ground 
near by and filled with water, and mother put 
some raw chopped beef into the tin top of a- 
““beechnut”’ bacon glass and set it before the 
turtle. He looked, sniffed, inclined his scraggy 
long neck and snakelike head down to the 
meat, and, finding it likely to slide loosely about 
on the slippery tin surface, gravely planted his 
two crookedly set front feet on the rim of the 
tin cover, tilting it up and heaping the bits of 
meat most conveniently just under his nose and 
set to work. In half an hour the meat was all 
gone, and Brer T.—-for so Alfred had named him, 
in honor of “Uncle Remus’” astute ‘‘turkle” 
hero—had plunged into his tin bath-tub for a 
drink. 

We advertised our turtle-find far and near, 
by butcher, vegetable-man, and baker who 
drive their wares about the country-side_ three 
times a week, And, as no one came to claim 
him, Brer T. spent the rest of the summer in 
our small juniper grove, roving about, crunching 
the dewy grass and succulent low-growing weeds, 
resting during the heat of the day under shady 
tree or shrub, and living on the fat of the land, 
construed into fresh, raw meat (whenever the 
family varied its fish and clam diet) and the 
flies Alfred diligently caught for him. He 
became so tame that he always joined the family 
circle when gathered in hammock and steamer- 
chair out under the junipers, never retiring 
into the privacy of his ‘“‘box” shell, but, on the 
contrary, eager to have his hard head affection- 
ately scrabbled by any one inclined to do so. 

When we returned to town Brer T. in gaily- 
colored, grass-lined Quaker Oats box, provided 
with a large hole at one end through which he 
insisted on poking his black and yellow head 
and one twisted paw, accompanied Alfred. He 
was tethered by his eighteen feet of fish-line to 
a fence picket in the small boy’s own particular 
back-yard corner, and lived as contentedly amid 
his city surroundings as he had been in his 
creek-side house; that is, all through September 
and the first warm sunny days of October. 

But, as the weather grew more autumnally 
cool, Brer T. grew so’ restless that Alfred com- 
passionately cut him loose, so that he might, if 
so desiring, bury himself for the winter. And 
then .Alfred’s turtle-troubles began, for the 
enterprising chelonian was constantly burrow- 
ing under fences and through hedges into 
neighboring back yards and thence into most 
undesirable rough-boy haunted back streets. 

“We had better carry Brer T. back to the 
woods, Alfred,” suggested mother, ‘‘where he 
may wander at will and bury himself when the 
spirit moves him.” 

“You would better take him to the Children’s 
Museum, Alfred,” advised father, “where they 
will gratefully welcome such an unusually fine 
and interesting turtle-specimen.” 

But Alfred shook hishead. He could not part 
with his pet, and even a Brer T., self-buried in 
one’s own back yard, was better than no Brer T. 
at all. And he kept on hunting him up and 
shutting him up in the garden after each escape, 
until the day when, as he was coming home 
for luncheon, he met the creature emerging from 
an aristocratic apartment-house area half- 
way down the block and preparing to cross the 
automobile and carriage-swarming street! Then 
even Alfred felt somewhat must be done. He 
brought Brer T. in with him, locked him up in 
his bedroom, where that enterprising rover 
immediately explored the dark regions under 
Alfred’s. bed and bureau, and even tried hard to 
“climb” the little book-case, and after school 
reluctantly prepared him for his flitting. Brer 
T, was packed into a pasteboard box,—on a 
soft bed of green grass and, with his last rations 


of chopped meat,—plentifully supplied with air- 
holes, and was tenderly carried to the big brown 
Children’s Museum in Kingston Park. There he 
was soberly handed over, with many flattering 
remarks as to his sagacity and amiability, to 
the kind attendants. And there he has since 
found, not far from the glistening green. bull- 
frog and the melodious tree toad, and close be- 
side the carnivorously inclined Gila monster, 
a comfortable, safe, and very happy home. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE “WHIPPING’’ BOY. 


BY GEORGE B, GRIFFITH, 


N the days of Henry VIII., when his son 
Edward was being educated, a_ special 
whipping boy was provided to take the 

castigation which the prince might incur by 
his misdeeds. This whipping boy was Barnaby 
FitzPatrick, the son of an Irish feudal chief, 
known as the Lord of Upper Ossoty. Barnaby 
had been taken from his home and held as a 
hostage for the good behavior of his father, 
and as a mark of special favor was given the 


position of “whipping” boy to Prince Edward.. 


Barnaby studied at the same school and made 
great progress in his studies, though, like all 
other boys, he was in trouble at times and then 
had to bear the punishment for his own misdeeds 
as well as the more frequent whippings incurred 
by the prince. Edward became very fond of 
the whipping boy, and the two were inseparable 
companions. When Edward came to the 
throne, he remembered the boy whose back had 
been so often scarred for the prince’s offences 
and conferred on him estates and honor. The 
“whipping”? boy founded the aristocratic 
family from which the lords of Castletown are 
directly descended. 

Whipping boys were ‘known in the schools 
early in the nineteenth century; and, though 
not officially recognized, there are boys in the 
public schools of England who, for some reward 
of special favor, will still receive the punish- 
ment merited by another. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


In autumn there are nuts to crack 
Of every size and kind, 
Hazel nuts and hickory 
And chestnuts you will find; 
And, if around the nursery fire 
You sit and crack and eat, 
And joke and spin a merry yarn, 
Tis happiness complete. 


But there are other nuts to crack, 
Quite different, you'll find, 
From hazelnuts or hickory, 
Or any other kind. 
Geography, Arithmetic,— 
These nuts are hard indeed, 
And Spelling is another nut, 
And there’s to write and read. 


And History and Grammar, all 
These nuts are good to eat; 

Though hard to crack, you’ll find in each - 
A kernel sound and’ sweet. 

Indeed a bag of nuts is hid 
Behind each school-room door; 

Be sure you’ve cracked them, every one, 
Before you ask for more. 

: , : Young Days. 


WuEN the outlook is not good, try the up- 
look, 
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STORY OF A TEA LEAF, 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY, 


1D you ever stop to think what a strange 
story the leaf in our teacup could tell, 

if it could only talk. This wee, brown, 

wet, clinging thing that has opened out in the 
little heap at the bottom of the teapot has been 
among strange people in a far-away country, 
and has seen many wonderful things that you 

little dream of. “ We will imagine we are listen- 

ing to the story that a tea leaf might tell. 

Across the seas in China all the sunny slopes 
of the hills are covered with little bushes set 
out in long, even rows, each standing about 
three feet from its neighbor. More than half 
the people of China are engaged in tea culture, 
owning little farms on which they raise enough 
of the plant for their own use and also more or 
less for the markets. More than three thousand 
millions of pounds of tea are grown, sold, and 
consumed every year in the Celestial Empire. 

The tea plant is an evergreen shrub, and closely 
related to the camellias. It would grow to 
a height of thirty feet, but is kept down by 
pruning, and is not allowed to grow more than 
four or five feet tall. The first crop is obtained 
the third year, but the shrub reaches its ma- 
turity when it is ten or twelve, and it will pro- 
duce till it is almost thirty years old. 

In the harvest season every family close 
their houses and go out on the hillsides all day 
to gather the tea leaves. With gloved hands 
they pick off each tea leaf singly, but they are 
so nimble with their fingers that each picker 
gathers ten or twelve pounds a day. Each 
picker has a small rattan basket hung on his 
neck in which he places the leaves. When 
these baskets are full, they are emptied into 
larger ones, and the tea is then carried to the. 
curing places. 

There are four pickings during the season. 
The leaves of the first crop are the most val- 
uable, picked in April when the buds and very 
young leaves are gathered. A second picking 
is made in May, and a third about the middle 
of June. The fourth gathering occurs in Au- 
gust, when the leaves, which are long and old, 
are used to make a tea of inferior flavor and 
value. 

There are many different kinds of tea in ~ 
market, each with a name of its own. Some 
of these names you have seen on tea chests in 
grocers’ stores. But all the various teas,— 
Hyson, Oolong, Souchong, and the like, belong 
to two classes, green teas and black teas. 

Black tea and green tea are both made from 
the same leaves, the difference between them 
depending entirely on the method of drying, or 
curing, as it is called. A quick drying of the 
leaves makes them green tea; a slower process, 
which allows them to ferment and turn dark 
colored, makes them black tea. 

The tea leaf has to go through many processes 
before it is ready for the housewife’s “ bubbling 
and loud-hissing urn.’ In the first place, a 
fire is lighted in a stove of brick work, a row of 
flat iron pans being let into the top of it: in 
these the leaves are dropped, a few at a time. 
As soon as they begin to crackle from the slow 
heat of the fire underneath, they are taken off 
and placed on a table, the top of which is formed 
of split bamboos, so that it is a surface of 
rounded, polished edges. Round this table- 
men and women stand, each of whom takes a ~ 
little heap of tea leaves and kneads them with 
both hands, just as you may have seen a person 
make bread. 

Occasionally the leaves are released and 
shaken loose on the table, then rolled again 
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~ playing a gay tune. 
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till each leaf is a little roll,—the shape in which 
we see it. Finally it is dried again, and made 
ready for packing. Baskets or boxes, made 
expressly for the purpose, are used to hold the 
dried leaves, and the tea is pressed in closely. 
It is now ready for sale, and all along the roads 
after the harvest you may see the tea growers 
travelling up and down, each with a bamboo 
pole across his shoulders and, a box of tea at 
each end of it. 

They go to the country inns and taverns 
where the merchants have come from the cities 
to meet them. The tea seller shows his samples, 
and a bargain is soon made. After the mer- 
chants buy it, the tea is packed all over again 
and sorted to send to other countries. Some of it 
is kept a long time and mixed with orange and 
jessamine flowers to give it a peculiar flavor: 

The Chinese poets never tire of singing the 
praises of tea. “Drink tea,” says one, “and 
the animal spirits will be lively and clear.” 
The best of their tea is never sent abroad, but 
is kept at home for their own drinking. So 
the tea leaf at last comes to us. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BUDDY’S BOW-WOW. 


BY A, B, CLARKE, 


IS little sister called him “Buddy,” be- 
H cause that was her way of saying 
“brother,”’? and pretty soon every one 
else called him Buddy, too. Buddy’s bow-wow 
eame to him on the Christmas tree. It was a 
cunning little white dog with tan spots on its 
nose, one ear, and the tip of its tail. When 
Santa Claus lifted Bow-wow down from the 
tree and put it in Buddy’s arms, he gave it 
one hug and let it fall on the floor. He was too 
busy looking at the pretty lights on the tree to 
eare much about a little dog. 

But, when the snow went away and the grass 
and flowers came, and Buddy could go out of 
doors in the sunshine, he used to take Bow-wow 
with him, He used to talk to him and say 
“tick, tick,” and “pretty, pretty,” and a great 
many other things that only Bow-wow under- 
stood. 

One day the two were riding together in 
Buddy’s go-cart when there came a big jounce 
and Bow-wow fell out. Nurse didn’t see, 
though Buddy called “ Bow-wow-wow-wow,”’ 
and even began to cry. Poor Bow-wow was 
left behind in the grass by the road. 

Did you ever read a story about aman named 
Ulysses who lived in a lovely land called Greece? 
Tt is one of the best stories ever written. If 
you have read it, you remember that Ulysses 
had a dog who knew him and welcomed him 
home after he had been travelling everywhere 
for years and years. That is a story about a 
dog that remembered a man, and this is a story 
about a baby that remembered a dog. Buddy 
was a baby, for he wasn’t two years old, and 
Bow-wow stayed lost after the day he fell out 
of the go-cart for nearly a week. 

Tt was Wednesday when Bow-wow tumbled 
out into the grass, and the next Monday morn- 
ing Buddy was out in the garden with the high 
board fence. He was pointing to a dandelion 
ghost and puckering up his lips to beg nurse 
to blow the white feathers into the air. Just 
then the air was filled with music. Something 
wonderful had happened. A hurdy-gurdy had 
stopped on the other side of the fence and was 
Buddy’s lips unpuckered 
his little feet kicked, and 
he plucked at nurse’s dress to make her jump 
up quick and carry him to the fence. “The 
fence was so high that nurse couldn’t see a 


and began to smile: 


thing, but she lifted Buddy up on her shoulder, 
and he could see, and what do you suppose he 
saw? A great, big, clumsy wooden thing with 
a perfectly splendid noise inside of it going on 
and on! : 

It was a hurdy-gurdy of course; but Buddy 
did not know the name, for he had never seen 
one before. A man was near by, and at one 
end of the hurdy-gurdy stood a woman with a 
bright yellow scarf on her head. She was 
very pretty, and she was holding up the prettiest 
little black-eyed baby girl that you ever saw. 
The little girl sat on the top of the hurdy-gurdy, 
and one little brown hand held the neck and the 
other held the tan ear of a little dog. The 
minute Buddy caught sight of that dog his 
little arm shot out and his little hand seized 
the tan tail. “‘Bow-wow, Bow-wow,”’ he called 
joyously, and pulled the little dog away over 
the fence. 

Perhaps the rosy mouth of the little Italian 
girl would have made music louder than the 
hurdy-gurdy; but nurse soon made her happy, 
for every one had come to the big garden gate, 
and then she gave the little girl nice round 
sugar cookies and ever so many shining pennies. 
Buddy put his soft cheek and yellow curls 
against doggie’s woolly back, and all he could 
say was, “ Bow-wow.” 


THE SNOW-STORM 


We are free! We are free! the snowflakes cried. 

Hurrah, hurrah! away we hide. 

Now we’re whirling and twirling and dancing 
round, 

And gently sinking down to the ground. 

The jolly North Wind, how he makes us fly, 

And whistles the tune we are dancing by. 

We cover the valleys, we cover the hills, 

We bury the flowers and the frozen rills; 

We’re dashing out this way and that way again; 

We’re dashing against the window-pane. 

Then away, away, away, away, 

We'll make a track for the merry sleigh. 

We're drifting high, ah! ah! here’s fun 

For the boys and girls 

When school is done. 

Now we're whirling and twirling and dancing 
round, 

And gently sinking down to the ground. 


Selected. 
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THE HONOR ROLL. 


BY LOUISE W. DANIELSON. 


ELEN was poor in Arithmetic. She 
loved History and always got A on 
her compositions; but, study as hard 

as she might; she could not get above B in 
Arithmetic. The pupils in her grade who got 
an average of A—90 or over—in all their 
studies for a month had their names written 
on the “honor roll.”” Helen was very anxious 
to have her name on this list, and could, except 
for the hated Arithmetic. 

Her big brother Jack broke his leg during the 
Christmas vacation by a fall on the ice, and so 
couldn’t go back to college for several weeks. 
He saw Helen’s trouble with her examples and 
helped her all he could. She had been doing 
better all the month, Miss Kinney, the teacher, 
told her. If she could only get a good mark on 
the monthly test, her name would be on the 
honor roll. “But I shall forget how to add 
then, I shall be so scared,” she said. 

At last the fatal day came. ‘There were 
eight examples, In order to get A she. must 


do them all. The fifth was a hard one. She 
skipped it and did the others as Jack had ad- 
vised her to do. Then she went back to it. 
She worked and‘ worked, but could not seem 
to get it. There were only five minutes more. 
Just then Dora, who sat next her, dropped her 
paper and it fell under Helen’s desk. As she 
stooped to pick it up, the fifth example caught 
her eye, done out neatly and correctly in Dora’s 
precise hand. Of course that was the way! 
Why, Jack showed her only last night how to 
do one just like it. Without stopping to think, 
she hastily worked it out, and finished just as 
Miss Kinney said, ““Hand’ in your papers, 
please.” 

“How did it go, Sis?” asked Jack when Helen 


‘came home. 


“Oh, all right I guess,” said Helen, and ran 
off. She did not feel exactly comfortable. 
“But I knew how to do it any way,’’ she said 
to herself. _ 

When the monthly reports came out, Helen’s 
was all A’s, and her name went down on the 
honor roll for the first time, right next to Dora’s 
who was the first to congratulate her. 

“Good work, Sis,” said Jack. “Guess Vil 
try and get a job as tutor in Math. That 
seems to be my forte. Don’t look so glum: 
you know you're tickled to death.” 

All that week Helen felt badly. She couldn’t 
bear to see her name staring her in the face every 
time she entered the school room. 

“Other people cheat lots worse than I did 
and don’t seem to mind,” she thought. ‘Joe 
Parker does every chance he can get. And it 
wasn’t really cheating. I should have thought 
how to do the example in just a minute.” 

But she knew in her heart, reason as she 
would, that she had done wrong, and had no 
right to have her name on the honor roll. 
Every time she looked at it, instead of “Helen 
Hall” she seemed to read, “‘ You’re a cheat.” 

Finally she could stand it no longer. She 
waited after school until all the other scholars 
had gone, and poured out the whole story to 
Miss Kinney. The teacher was most kind. 

“Of course I'll have to take your name off the 
list, Helen,” she said, “but I honor you in my 
heart, for it was a hard thing to confess. We 
needn’t say anything about it to the school.” 

“Why isn’t your name on the roll any more ri 
asked Dora the next morning. 

“Oh, Miss Kinney found I had a mistake in 
Arithmetic she didn’t know about.” 

“Why, that’s mean,” began Dora, but Helen 
was gone. 

She told Jack all about it that night. ‘‘You’re 
a trump, little girl,” he said. “If you could 
see the way some of the fellows in college boast 
about cheating the Profs.! But I’d rather be 
on the square myself. You'll get it honestly 
next month, don’t you worry.”’ 

And she did. “I knew you’d win out all 
right,” Jack wrote back from college. ‘I’m 
proud of you this time, sure.” 


ENIAL manners are good, and power of ; 

( accommodation to any circumstance; 

: but the high prize of life, the crowning 

fortune of a man, is to be born with a bias to 

some pursuit, which finds him in employment 

and happiness, whether it be to make baskets 
or broadswords or canals or statutes or songs. 
EMERSON. 


\ " 7HILE genius is often useful and some- 


times leads to fortune, the men who 
make successes of their lives are those 
who work while others rest. 
Jonn Unt Lioyp, 
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THE PRISON OF CHILLON, SWITZERLAND. 


No book can be so good as to be profitable when 
negligently read. SENECA. 


WHEN THINGS GO WRONG. 


I count it best, when things go wrong, ° 
To hum.a tune and sing a song: 

A heavy heart means sure defeat, 

But joy is victory replete. 


If days are dark, just shed afar 

The radiance of Love’s bright star; 
Tis happiness that wins the throng, 
So hum a tune when things go wrong. 


If skies are cloudy, count it gain, 

New life depends upon the rain; 

The cuckoo carols loud and long 

When clouds hang low and things go wrong, 


When things go wrong, remember then 
The happy heart has strength of ten; 
Forget the sorrow, sing a song, 

It makes all right when things seem wrong. 


CHARLES Henry CHESLEY. 
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IDEALIZING THE REAL. 
BY GRACE A. CANNON. 


E had come into our sister Ellen’s room, 
Harriet and J, before leaving the 
house for an afternoon tea, Ellen 

had been for some years an invalid, and was 
lying on her couch, watching our movements 
interestedly, while Aunt Mary sat by her side 
as assiduous in her devotions as ever. 

“Tt seems to me my sisters are looking unu- 
sually well to-day,” said Ellen, as she gave a 
general survey of our new winter costumes. 
“You both look as fresh and trig as possible, 
I don’t see a flaw anywhere. Do you, Aunt 
Mary?” 

Aunt Mary scanned us critically from top to 
toe before committing herself, 

“I think Harriet’s gloves are a little soiled 


from yesterday’s reception at Mrs. Weymouth’s 
And the feathers on Alice’s hat need re-curling 
again ’’— 

Ellen gave a merry little laugh. “They will 
scarcely be noticed, auntie, for there are few 
such keen observers as you in the world. Now 
remember, girls,’”’ she added, turning to Harriet 
and me, “we shall expect to hear all about the 
tea when you get home ”’— ; 

“Yes,” called Aunt Mary, when we were half- 
way down the stairs, “try and develop your 
powers of observation, Alice. You lose so 
much pleasure in the world from lack of eculti- 
vation in that way. Harriet can always ob- 
serve things as closely as I can, and be ready to 
give a detailed account of things wherever she 
goes,” 

When Harriet and I returned, Aunt Mary sat 
expectant, and Ellen was ready to hear our 
account of the last hour or two. 

“Tt was a quite pretty affair as a whole,” 
began Harriet, in answer to their inquiries, 
“though there were a good many little details 
which wouldn’t bear very close examination, 
I think the flowers might have been more artis- 
tically arranged, too; and the table decorations 
in the dining-room were altogether too elabo- 
rate.” 

“I thought the flowers lovely,” I broke in, 
“and there were such quantities all down the 
balustrade in the hall, and festooned so prettily 


from the mantels in the drawing-room. Of - 


course I couldn’t remember quite what the 
flowers were, or whether they {were arranged 
artistically, or”— 

“No, Alice,” laughed Aunt Mary, “if we de- 
pended solely on you for enlightenment, we 
should be profoundly ignorant of what is taking 
place in the outside world. But, fortunately, 
Harriet has eyes to see and ears” — 

“Aunt Mary!” mildly expostulated Ellen, be- 
stowing a smileon meat thesame time. “‘ Well, 
girls,’’? she continued, ‘did Mrs. Adams look 
as charming as ever?” 

“She wore a last season’s gown,’ replied 
Harriet, “and ’twas so unbecoming, too. Those 
pale green shades are so trying to a complexion 
like Mrs. Adams’.”’ 

“Why, Harriet,” I broke in again, “I thought 


the gown very pretty—that is, the general 
effect, I mean, But, if anybody should ask me 
to describe it in detail or to tell whether it was 
this season’s gown or’’— 

“No, dear,” answered Harriet, ‘I will venture 
to say you could not describe a single toilet 
correctly if your life depended upon it.”’ 

Here she left her chair and went to her own 
room to lay aside her wraps. Aunt Mary went 
downstairs a moment later, and I was left alone 
with Ellen, sitting beside her, hat and gloves in 
hand. 

“Tt’s no use bewailing the Fates, Ellen dear,” ~ 
I began, “but I do wish I had keener powers of 
observation, so that I could take things in at 
a glance, as it were, and be able to come home 
and give more pleasure to you and Aunt Mary. 
I almost envy Harriet her power of observing 
people and things so closely.” 

Ellen put her hand on mine and gently 
caressed it. “After all, Alice,” she said, sooth- 
ingly, “isn’t it better to have eyes only for the 
beautiful and let the disagreeable things take 
care of themselves? Harriet always sees so 
many imperfections, she never seems wholly 
pleased or satisfied with anything. You always 
come home happy and contented, and it is a 
pleasure for me to listen to you. There are a 
good many unpleasant, disagreeable things in 
the world which it is much better for us not to 
notice, and are not, perhaps, intended for us to 
see. And isn’t it possible that a kinder fate 
draws a veil before the unlovely things in 
life?” 

Ellen is always so comforting. I am begin- 
ning to believe there is a good deal of truth in 
her words after all. 
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TOPSY BLUE. 


BY SUSAN BROWN ROBBINS, 


ELLIE and Tommy owned a hen. They 

had to feed her and keep her water- 

dish filled, and in return she laid them a 

nice fresh egg nearly every day, for she was 

a very good little hen. They called her ‘Topsy 

Blue,” because she had a little topknot on her 

head, and she was blue,—not sky blue, you 

know, nor yet navy blue, but a sort of gray 
blue like a Maltese cat. 

Nellie and Tommy took turns about the eggs. 
Nellie would have an egg for breakfast one 
morning, and Tommy would have one the next: 
But one day Tommy didn’t find any egg in the 
nest (they had one particular nest for Topsy 
Blue that none of the other hens used), and the 
next day Nellie could not find any egg. It 
went on this way till they began to think it 
was no use to look for any eggs. . 

“T guess she is resting,” said their mother, 
when they told her about it. 

“Welly I wish she would hurry up and begin 
to lay again,” said Tommy. 

“Yes,” said Nellie, “for none of the other 
hens lay such nice eggs as Topsy Blue.” 

One day they did not see Topsy Blue all day ~ 


long, and they were sure some wicked fox or 


mink had carried her off; but the next day she 
came into the yard. 

“Oh, here she is,” cried Tommy, who saw her 
first. 

“But what is the matter with her?” said 
Nellie, for Topsy Blue was behaving in a very 
strange way. Her feathers stood out, making 
her look much larger than usual, and she said 
“Cluck, cluck,” and she seemed nervous and 
ate as if she was in a great hurry. 4 

“I think she has gone crazy,” said Tommy. 
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. “TLet’s ask mamma,” said Nellie. 

“Oh, ho!” said mamma when they told 

f her, “T guess Topsy Blue has stolen her nest.”’ 

“What is stealing her nest?’ asked Tommy. 

“Wait a while and see,” said mamma. 
| Every other day Topsy Blue would come and 
eat, and behave in the same queer way, till 

finally the children forgot to notice her at all, 

though their mamma made them put out food 
and water for her. 

One day Tommy and Nellie were making a 
sand garden. They made nice little beds of 

the sand, and then they would gather wild 
flowers and set them out in the beds. 

“We need one more load of sand,” said 
Tommy. So they took their little shovels and 
their wheelbarrow and went to the sand pile 
down near the lane. 

They had their wheelbarrow nearly full when 
Nellie said, “Here comes Topsy Blue.” 

Tommy did not look up for a minute, but, 

_ when he did, he opened his eyes very wide. 

“Why, what has she got with her?” 

“Why it’s—chickens!” screamed Nellie. 
And, sure enough, there came Topsy Blue with 
thirteen of the dearest, downiest, brightest- 
eyed little chickens you ever saw. 

Tommy and Nellie ran to the house as fast 

' as they could go and told their mamma that 
Topsy Blue was coming with a lot of chickens. 
Their mamma got some bread which she soft- 
ened with a little milk and crumbed into a 
little dish, and then they all went out to 
feed Topsy Blue and her thirteen babies. 
Topsy Blue would pick up bits of the bread and 
drop them on the ground, and show the chickens 
how to eat them, and they would pick up the 
tiniest little pieces and swallow them. 

“Now,” said mamma, “you know 
stealing a nest means.” 

The children looked puzzled. 

“Why, instead of laying her eggs in the nest, 
she went off and hid them where no one would 
be likely to see them. Then she sat on them 
and kept them warm for three whole weeks. 
That is why she hurried up to the house and 
ate so fast, so the eggs would not get chilled. 
Finally, the chickens broke the egg shells and 
came out, and then, when they got strong 
enough to walk, she brought them up here to 
get something to eat.” 

By this time the chickens had eaten enough, 
and they all went in under their mother’s 
feathers. 

“Well,” said Tommy, “I am glad Topsy 
Blue stole her nest.” 

“So am I,” said Nellie. 


what 


Not what we have, but what we enjoy, con- 
stitutes our abundance. J. Prrrr-SEnn. 


WHO ARE OUR SUPERIORS? 


GOOD rule for every one is to ‘‘talk 
every day with some person whom 
you know to be your superior.” In 

the first place the recognition of superiors 
is a good thing, and in the second place there is 
a personal advantage gained by contact with 
those who are better than ourselves. Where 
shall we find this superior being every day? 
Emerson tells us. He said, ‘‘Every man I 
meet is my superior at some point.” If every 
one were to accept this as a working rule, we 
would acquire the habit of looking for that 
which is good in every one we meet, and then 
there would be less finding fault, less harsh 
criticism, fewer unkind judgments, and _ less 
gossiping. Would not that be a decided 
gain? 


AAO AEFE PEMD HE HEMO HEME EO OOOO HOMO HO MOO OEIC OOOH 


AEE AEE IO HOOD FO AO FO FO OOO OOOO OOOO OOOO | 


EDMUND HALLEY. 
(See Article.) 
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EDMUND HALLEY. 
Oct. 29, 1656—Jan. 14, 1742. 


BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER. 

HILE we are looking forward with 
great interest to the moment when 
the Halley comet shall appear, it 

seems fitting that we should know a few facts 
about the man whose name is always connected 
with this comet or “hairy star.” 

Edmund Halley was born at Haggerston, 
England, on Oct. 29, 1656. At that time Isaac 
Newton was a boy of fourteen, and in later 
years these two men became the closest and 
most helpful friends. 

Halley’s father was a soap-boiler of London, 
who made so much money at this business that 
he could afford to give his son a generous edu- 
cation. At St. Paul’s school Edmund showed 
great talent for mathematics, and by the time 
he entered Queen’s College, Oxford, he had 
made good progress in astronomy. Although 
only seventeen, it was said that he went to the 
university with “skill in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew and such a knowledge of geometry as 
to make a complete dial.’ 


Perhaps his earliest study of the heavens 
was from his father’s house in London where 
he watched an eclipse, and at the age of nineteen 
he had written an important work upon the 
motion of the planets. Halley, however, had 
no intention to write upon astronomy and not 
to study the skies; he wanted to observe the 
heavens, and soon felt that it was necessary to 
know accurately the position of the stars, so he 
decided to take up this branch of work which 
had been commenced by a Danish astronomer, 
named Tycho Brahe. 

When Halley found that Hevelius, at Dant- 
zig, and Flamsteed, the Astronomer Royal at 
Greenwich, were interested in the same subject, 
he resigned in their favor, and decided to go to 
the southern hemisphere for the purpose of 
studying the stars around the south pole. 

His father allowed him sufficient money, 
and King Charles II. gave him letters of rec- 
ommendation. He sailed for the Island of 
St. Helena with his sextant and a telescope 
twenty-four feet long, and spent a year there, 
doing such good work that he was called ‘‘the 
southern Tycho.” So it happened that on 
the same island where, years after, Napoleon 
was imprisoned, Edmund Halley won fame as 
an astronomer. 

Through the influence of Charles II. he was 
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made Master of Arts at Oxford, and in 1678 
was chosen Fellow of the Royal Society. 

The great fact that Halley established was 
that by the use of the telescope more accurate 
calculations could’ be made than by Tycho’s 
“sighting” apparatus. Halley was sent to 
Europe to discuss the question with other as- 
tronomers; and, to show the energetic character 
of the man, it is said that he commenced to 
make necessary observations on the very night 
of his arrival. 

After a second interesting tour to the con- 
tinent he married Mary Tooke, with whom he 
lived happily for fifty-five years. At their 
home in Islington Halley erected his instruments 
and recommenced observations. 

A few years after he settled in England he 
published a paper on the variation of the mag- 
netic compass, and in 1692 he explained his 
views on the magnetic power which the earth 
has, and begged captains of ships to take ob- 
servations of the variations of the compass in 
all parts of the world, and to communicate 
them to the Royal Society. Hight years later 
he published a general chart which showed the 
changes of the compass at the different places 
which he had visited. 

It was Halley who first persuaded - Isaac 
Newton to publish his great work, called 
“Principia,” which was a book that explained 
Newton’s ideas upon the wonderful subject of 
gravitation. The illustration of the apple 
that is thrown into the air, and then falls to the 
ground, is familiar to us all; but a man and an 
astronomer like Halley was needed to convince 
Newton of his important discovery of a power 
by which the earth, sun, moon, and planets 
are held in their places. 

Halley then became much interested in 
studying the paths which comets take. Among 
the twenty-four that had appeared between 
1337 and 1698 he noticed that three were so 
much alike he decided they could be only three 
appearances of the same comet. We can 
searcely realize to-day what this discovery 
meant, for at that time comets were considered 
as something unlucky: people did not under- 
stand about them, and thought they brought 
ruin and disaster. 

After a great deal of study Halley found a 
comet had been seen in 1380, then earlier in 
in 1305: thus he realized that at a period of 
seventy five or six years the same comet had re- 
appeared. He predicted it would next appear 
at the end of the year 1758 or early in 1759, 
but he knew that he should not be alive to see it. 

Surely enough, the comet which he predicted 
was first seen on Christmas day, 1758, then 
passed through its nearest point to the sun on 
March 13, 1759. Halley had been dead sey- 
enteen years, but his prophecy proved correct. 
Astronomers, besides scholars and interested 
people of the world, gave the credit of this re- 
markable discovery to Edmund Halley, the 
Englishman. 

In 1703 Halley was made Professor of 
Astronomy at Oxford, and twelve years later 
he observed the eclipse of the sun, the first 
total eclipse visible at London since 1140. 

On February 9, 1720, he was appointed As- 
tronomer Royal at the observatory at Green- 
wich, and a sum of twenty-five hundred dollars 
was granted him for the purchase of instruments. 

Although Halley had a stroke of paralysis in 
1737, he worked at his telescope for two more 
years. He died on January 14, 1742, in his 
eighty-sixth year. 

Halley was not only a genius, but a most 
interesting man in his private life, Peter the 
Great was one of his warm admirers, and con- 
sulted him in regard to ship-building, also en- 
tertained him at his home. Best of all, per- 


haps, Edmund Halley was a friend of the 
humble as well as the noble, so unselfish and 
free from petty jealousy that he was ever ready 
to discuss astronomical subjects with other 
great scholars. 

It will be interesting, when the comet appears 
in February or March, to know how many 
people are living who saw it seventy-five years 
ago; and, as we watch this strange visitor, let 
us think of the man who, by years of persistent 
study, foretold the regular reappearance of 
this comet, and thus won for his name immortal 
fame and honor. 
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WHEN HALLEY’S COMET LAST AP- 
PEARED, 


BY L, EUGENIE ELDRIDGE, 


ND is it true, Aunt Azalea, that you re- 
member the comet?’’ 

It was Edith who put the question 
as the family were seated before the open fire 
in the sitting-room. ' 

Aunt Azalea, with silvery hair and kindly, 
smiling eyes, had already passed her eightieth 
milestone. She was quite a wonder to her 
grand-nieces, Edith and Alice, when telling of 
the past. 

Aunt Azalea was mamma’s aunt and had 
never failed to visit her once a year since she 
set up housekeeping. The visit was eagerly 
anticipated by each member of the family. 
It was a delight to listen to auntie when, as 
to-night, she told of the far-away past. 

“Yes,” she said, “I clearly remember when 
Halley’s comet last appeared. 

“T was a little girl quite young. Our house 
had recently been built, and it was a custom 


in our vicinity for neighbors to call at a new 


house to ‘look it over,’ as the saying went. 
New houses as large as ours were not plentiful 
in that region, so I suppose more attractive. 
On moonlight nights a neighboring farmer, 
possibly five miles distant, would hitch up his 
yoke of oxen and drive his family over to the 
“new house,’ as it was called, for a friendly 
evening. ‘Then apples and nuts were brought 
out sometimes a bowl of doughnuts or plate of 
‘lection cake, with a shining tankard of foaming 
milk or sparkling cider. Hospitality abounded 
in the new house as long after as when, with 
the years, it became the old house at home.” 

Aunt Azalea’s eyes twinkled as she turned 
to Edith and Alice. ‘Think of the difference, 
dears, between riding in an ox-cart and an 
automobile. But I assure you the ox-cart 
had its good points, and grown people and 
children enjoyed it. The oxen were slow, but 
sure: in this they had an advantage. ‘The cart 
might jolt a little, but it was steady. There 
were no railroad crossings, for I doubt’ if the 
first mile of road had been built in Massachusetts; 
and I know it was many years before the iron 
horse reached this section. 

“Our people, however, were not confined 
to oxen: many owning fine horses which they 
had raised for colts were common upon the 
farm, 

“IT remember it was when our house was 
quite new that Halley’s comet was visible, 
because often this was the subject of conversa- 
tion; but the event that fixes it most clearly in 
my memory happened when guests, relatives of 
my father from the State of Maine, were with us. 

“Their ancestors had moved from our town 
many years before to the ‘far pine woods,’ 
since the State of Maine,—the Pine Tree State 
sometimes called. 


“Much preparation was made for the ve 
of their visit. I remember the large front 
room was open, andirons and candlesticks 
polished to pristine brightness, the large pict- 
ure of Gen. Washington hung over the mantel- 
piece dusted till not a fleck or speck remained; 
every appointment of the room looked over 
to be sure it was in perfect order; and the best 
bedroom made ready. Father and mother 
were anxious to do their best at entertaining. 
It was a rare event in those days to receive 
guests from afar, as journeying was slow and 
difficult. I remember they arrived in the hand- 
somest chaise I had ever seen, and I thought 
they must be grand folks. I have since been 
told they were an honest, industrious farmer 
and ‘his wife, known at that time as well-to-do. 

“Soon after their arrival we went into the 
yard one evening. There, in the clear starlit 
sky was an object, new and strange, —a large, 
brilliant star with Jong, sweeping tail which 
they called a comet which, from its date, must 
have been Halley’s Comet. 

“T wanted to run into the house that I 
might get away from it. They were saying 
that evil portents might be near, such as war, 
pestilence, famine, relating incidents their 
parents, grandparents, and aged people they 
had known had told them of comets and what 
had followed their appearance. 

“T recollect they all agreed, were very sure — 
that war would follow the appearing of a comet. 
But Halley’s Comet swept on into space, and 
history chronicles no war in this country at 
least near its date. 

“Since that time the light of science has 
shown that comets or other heavenly bodies 
have very little connection with the forces that 
stir up nations against each other. 

“When we consider the stars in their courses 
and the Mighty Power that controls the uni- 
verse, more and more should it teach us to trust 
divine goodness and love.” 

Aunt Azalea was gazing dreamily into the 
fire as she finished talking, and for a little 
while nothing but the clock ticking upon the 
mantel was heard. Then Edith said: “And 
now Halley’s comet is very near us again and — 
will soon be visible. I wonder if some time in 
the twentieth century J shall be telling my 
grand-nieces my thoughts and experiences as 
Aunt Azalea has told us hers.” 

“And a better wish even than length of days 
has mamma for you, dear,—that Aunt Azalea’s 
blessed hope and trust in divine goodness may 
be yours.’ 


- MATINS. 


* Dear Lord, another day 
Unto us Thou dost give; 
Grant us Thy gracious care, we pray, 
And show us how to live. 


For labor, keep us strong; 
Let love make light each oe 

And fill our hearts with joy and song: 
These blessings, Lord, we ask. . 


Guide us where’er we go; 
Our hope and faith bind fast, 
That we Thy holy peace may know 
When this brief day is past. 


Thou art our Life and Love, 
Our Comforter and King; . 
Thou art our Lord, our Light above: 
Hear Thou the prayer we bring! 


Frank DrmpsTER SHHRMAN, 


i 
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HOW DORIS MANUFACTURED HER OwN 
4 , DRESS. 


\ BY GRETA BRYAR, 
Poriill. 

‘ 

] 


HE wanted to see for herself if the stripes 
y were still there, as they looked to her, 
; in the morning. Perhaps her trouble had 

turned her brain for the moment, and, when 
she went to the cottage again, they would not 
appear as they had at first. But grandma 
was working away on these very green-and- 
black stripes. Sewing them together, but not 
in the way that would suit Doris’ purpose, and 
she ventured to tell her so; for she saw the 
possibility that lay in this heap of green-and- 
black stuff. ; 
. As soon as she saw what Doris had in mind, 

the dear old lady was sure it could be done. 
' She was sewing them up into carpet lengths 
because she did not know what else to do with 
. them. 

“Get the length of your skirt, first,” she told 

Doris, as pleased as the girl herself with the 
idea, “and cut off enough strips of the same 
length to make four or five, yes, six or seven 
yards of the goods. There’s plenty of it. 
_ What a girl you are!” laughed the dear ‘old 
soul, entering right into the spirit of the work. 
, “{ told the Tudor girls, when they ordered 
, this stuff, that was too wide for their riding 
’ habits and for those cousins of theirs that are 
staying with them,—that what they had to tear 
off would come in good play somewhere. Their 
habits are going to be green and black; so, when 
they ride, one will wear one color, and the 
cousins the other. They'll look pretty, so, 
won’t they?” 

Doris declared that they’d look just beau- 
_ tiful! And, while they talked, grandma en- 
couraged her about getting together the ma- 

terial for a dress such as she had set her heart 

on having. 

“Your folks’ll be just as pleased as you are,” 
said grandma, one day, bustling about and 
carrying a warm iron in her hand. Every 
spare moment Doris had she would run off to 
Grandma Mason, and work at sewing the strips 
together, until now that grandma had pressed 
them and pressed them, it was very difficult 
to find out where they were joined together. 
Unless you took up their finished work and ex- 
amined it as critically as you would look at an 
insect under the microscope, it would never 
oceur to you that these stripes had ever lived 
apart. 

Tt was a pretty good task, and required pa- 
 tience, plenty of it, which Doris and grandma 
both possessed while accomplishing what they 
had set out to do, Sammy used to follow his 
sister down to the cottage and try to make 
grandma tell what was going on, but he never 
found out their secret. There were too many 
nooks and corners to entertain Sammy for 
him to come in upon them unawares. 

It was a good thing this intimacy had sprung 
up between Doris and Grandma Mason, her 
father and mother thought; for it had been. 
an awful shock to Doris having Sammy brought 
home dead, as they all believed at first, and 
being with the kind-hearted old lady had taken 
up her attention. 

But, when Doris ran unsteadily to her room, 
that night, after bringing home her piece of 
goods, and telling how she had manufactured it, 
there were tears in her eyes, and she had all 
she could do to keep back the sobs until she 
closed the door behind her. To be treated in 
such a way had grieved her worse than Sammy’s 
accident had. What her father had said was 


a flat refusal of her keeping this beautiful black- 
and-green stuff, which she said she wanted 
made into a new dress for the festival. 

“T can’t stand it,” moaned Doris, “I can’t,” 
she cried. “After all grandma and I have 
done!”? Her father’s “ Why, daughter!” and 
her mother’s silence, when grandma had said 
it was something anybody might be proud of, 
and if it were exhibited at the county fair it 
would be sure to take first prize! “ But I don’t 
want a prize,” wailed Doris, “T want a dress— 
a green-and-black stripe dress, made out of 
this stuff grandma and I manufactured!” 
But she was too proud to tell her complaint, 
and it was indeed a disconsolate Doris who 
came to the dinner-table that evening. There 
lay the black-and-green stuff! At that :dis- 
tance a connoisseur would not have dared to 
say that the colors were not woven into each 
other. And here it was the skilled fingers of 
grandma and herself, that knew their cunning, 
that had produced this marvel! _ 

“Mother! father!’? she exclaimed at last, 
“if you won’t allow me to keep the dress pat- 
tern grandma and I have taken so much pains 
with, please write a note for me to take to the 
dear, blessed woman, telling her you thank her 
for her kindness to me since the morning Sammy 
came so near being drowned. Please, do!” 
she added. ‘Please, do!” 

“Come into her library,” said her father, 
when dinner was ended. And mamma tip- 
toed into the room after them. 

But, instead of writing a note for Doris to 
earry to Grandma Mason, Mr. Barker took his 
check-book and filled out a blank to the favor 
of his daughter for twenty-five dollars. 

“Please, Doris, buy your green-and-black 
stripe dress,” said he, detaching the bit of 
paper and passing it to her, “and have it made 
up in the most becoming fashion. Please do!” 
laying great stress upon the word ‘‘please.” 

Tt was a little thing for a father worth as 
much as hers to do. It was a little word that 
had made him do this little thing, too. But 
Doris never forgot it. And she said then 
that she never was going to forget it again. 
“But I want the goods I brought home. Please 
let me keep my dress! Please, father dear!” 

“Just as mother says,” replied he. 

“(Grandma Mason needs a new black dress,” 
said Doris. “I wish you'd let me get it for 
her, please, and have my own made out of the 
goods we’ve manufactured.” 

“We'll go shopping to-morrow, bright and 
early,” said mamma. “On our way home we'll 
run in and engage Martha Locke to come right 
over and do your dress and grandma’s, too. 
T don’t believe there’s another girl in the world 
who ever had such a dress as yours,” laughed 
she. 

“Tm sure there never was,” said Doris. 
“ And I don’t believe there ever will be, either!” 

“T guess you're about right,” said papa. 

« After this you won’t be so high and mighty,” 
whispered Sammy, in the tantalizing tone a 
boy knows how to use when he wants to chaff 
his sister. It’s his way of telling her how much 


he loves her! : 
The End. 


Hasten slowly. AuGusTus CASAR. 


CARNATION DAY. ~ 


nations, and was seldom seen without 

one; and his birthday, January 29, 
has, since his death, come to be known as 
“Carnation Day,” and his admirers wear the 
red carnation in his honor. 


oR: President McKinley loved car- 
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PLEASANT STORIES OF THE SAINTS. 


BY SUSIE M. BEST. 

Vat 

AINT DAVID was the famous champion of 

Wales. He once slept a seven years’ 

sleep in the magic grove of Ormandine, 

an enchanter, who dwelt in an eastern land near 
the borders of Tartary. 

Ormandine was full of wickedness and guile, 
and through his powerful magic had wrought 
much evil in the world. 

Saint David, who was journeying through the 
Tartar land, undertook the quest to rid the 
world of the monster. 

After a long and toilsome journey he came 
to a strange garden, all enclosed within a hedge 
of thorn bushes which were lighted by many 
moying tongues of fire. 

Birds of evil omen hovered in crowds over 
the hedge: the wide-eyed owl, the sombre 
raven, the black-winged bat seemed to warn 
him away from the fatal grove. 

In spite of these inauspicious sighs, the bold 
champion explored the hedge till he found the 
gateway that led into the garden. 

Right at the gate there was set a large, flat 
stone, and thrust in the stone even to the hilt 
was a splendid sword. The hilt was of pure 
gold and glittered with many jewels, and en- 
graven on it was an inscription which declared 
that the magic charm of the garden could not 
be overcome till a knight from a northern land 
should pull the sword from the rock. 

“A knight from a northern land!”? Saint 
David was a knight from a northern land. He 
was sure he was the knight. At once-he reached 
his hand and seized the sword. 

But alas! in place of drawing the sword a 
strange stupor fell upon him, and he cared for 
nothing but sleep! sleep! His eyelids closed 
softly over his eyes. 1 he world faded away, 
and he sank into a long deep slumber. 

Then came the wicked enchanter who had 
wrought the spell and loud laughed he to be- 
hold his work. He wrapped the sleeping 
knight in a cloth of gold and set him in the 
centre of the enchanted garden. 

For seven long years Saint David slept, all 
unconscious of the lapse of time. At the close 
of the seventh year a brother saint, the mighty 
Saint George, came by chance to the self-same 
garden where slept the saint of Wales. 

He, too, saw the thorn hedge with its flaming 
tongues and heard the warnings of the black- 
plumed_ birds; and he, too, sought till he 
found the gateway where lay the flat stone and 
the sword with the prophetic inscription. 

“A knight from a northern land,” he thought. 
“J am a knight from a northern land, I will pull 
the sword.” 

Whereat he reached his hand and seized the 
hilt, and, behold! he drew the sword from the 
solid stone as easily as he might from soft clay. 

No sooner was the sword released than 
thunders rolled and there was a rushing sound 
as of mighty winds. The earth rolled and 
rocked, and enchanter and enchanted garden 
vanished away in a mist. 

Then stirred Saint David and arose from his 
enchanted sleep, and it seemed to him it was but 
yesterday since he was at the gate of the garden. 
His friend Saint George and he made great 
joy over his deliverance, and together the twain 
journeyed away from the land of evil enchant- 
ment. 


Saint David. 


Remember to be calm in adversity. 


Horack, 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tue editor is fond of; pictures because. he 
gets a treat for the eyes and the mind at the 
same time. The use of pictures is very wide 
at the present time,—pictures in daily news- 
papers, pictures in magazines, pictures in 
albums, pictures on advertisements, pictures in 
lectures. In fact there is no end to the pic- 
torial procession. 

The great question is to make the most of 
this illustration help to our reading and think- 
ing. We must not be satisfied with a picture 
because it is a picture, We ought to say to 
ourselves, What does it really mean, and how 
does it touch our reading and our every-day 
mind? 

That is a peculiar phrase, ‘‘every-day mind,” 
is it not? But the editor means by it the regu- 
lar thoughts we have, what we are thinking 
about and remember, the chief things in our 
hopes and fears. 

Now the pictures in this number of our paper 
are (like all other ones) very real to some and 
of no particular interest to others. Let us go 
over them. 

On the first page is a lovely scene of the 
Old England life. Going to church there is 
different from our American habits. But the 
snow and the church and the actual persons 
tell us how good it is to remember the Lord’s 
Day, even in the cold winter time. 

The Editor recalls rowing around the Prison 
of Chillon in a boat, and going inside the dismal 
dungeons to see where the famous prisoner 
was confined. Who of our young readers will 
read up and tell him about the lines of Byron 
and the thrilling story of Bonnivard? 

And now about Halley and his comet. To 
think of this great victory in the skies! To 
think how this man could tell us the secrets of 
the heavens, surely this picture stirs us! He 
looks like a minister,—a ‘‘sky pilot,”—and such 
he was. 

Pictures are good or bad, worthy or poor, as 
they help us to think of great things or mean 
things. The Editor believes that Every Other 
Sunday usually offers pictures that help and 
do good. 


NE of the very first purposes in life 
should be to be useful. Goodness is not 
enough: be good for something. 


JANUARY. 


Dear snowy month of J anuary, 

To bring us winter sports so merry, 

We love your sparkling raiment white, 

We hail your coming with delight! 

We care not though the cold winds blow, 

They bring the dancing flakes of snow. 

What matter though the earth’s flowers are 
dead? 

You bring the white frost stars instead 

You call Jack Frost and all his sprites 

To give us roguish nips and bites; 

You’re loved by every girl and boy 

For bringing many a winter joy! 

We coast, we skate, we run, we slide, 

On passing sleigh we beg'a ride; 

We build strong forts or snow men make, 

And through the drifts long tunnels break . 

We laugh and jest, we call and shout, 

Have many a friendly snowball rout, 

What sports are ever half so merry 

As those you bring us, January? 


A. B. B., in Primary Education. 


This department invites correspondence, aims to 
give information, offers counsel, and ts open to all. 
Tt will make Notes and answer Queries. 


Itbrarian.—You ask for a list of books suited 
for a Sunday-School library.. In a short time the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society will have a list 
of such volumes, carefully prepared and quite 
“up-to-date.” The Ladies’ Commission bulletins 
to which you refer ceased to be published some 
years ago. We agree with you that there is 
still a place for such libraries, but the large 
supply of books for young people, now available, 
has changed the situation. 


P. O. G.—Our advice is to begin early. Lay 
your plans for the Anniversary Sundays so far 
ahead that you can make a good programme. 
You want a patriotic service in F ebruary, to com- 
bine Washington and Lincoln. Take the service 
in “A Book of Song and Service,” and make that 
the basis, and add new things. Do the same by 
“A Temperance Service,” which you may wish 
to hold in the spring. 


Note.—We believe in commemoration exercises. 
They seem to break in on the regular teaching 
order of lessons and routine. But are they not 
worth while? They start new thoughts and call 
attention to the chief objects of all religious educa- 
tion. Do not become tied to a system, so that 
you cannot take advantage of every opportunity 
to arouse interest and create enthusiasm in the 
school, 


Minister—We appreciate your situation, for 
you are not exceptional in the matter. You grieve 
over the missing older members of your Sunday 
School. When they reach a certain age, their 
loyalty wanes, and they “drop out.”? You ask, 
“What can I do to hold them?” The answer 
cannot be put in one form because our schools 
are so different. In the city we find that some well- 
informed man or woman has been secured, perhaps 
paid, to talk on subjects that interest young peo- 
ple. They are ready, on the whole, to listen and 
learn, when they are sure of getting something 
that repays them. We believe a time is coming 
when the Sunday School will be recognized as the 
“Religious Education Department” of the church. 
When that time comes, there will be a hearty and 
large attendance of all ages, to learn what is true 
and valuable in morals and religion. 


Note—We are often asked about the merits 
of “compulsory religious education,” a term now 
used by academic sources. We say “academic,” 
because nothing has been done in this country 
about it beyond discussion. In Germany and a 
few other countries the idea has been carried out. 
No assurance exists to prove that the plan will 
be adopted with us, Compulsory secular education 
has been endorsed as an essential to citizenship, 
but around the domain of religion the American 
citizen holds a jealous watch. For years, at least, 
to come the training and education of youth in 
religion must be a voluntary action on the part 
of parents. All the more need, therefore, for 
those who believe in this cause, to join forces and 
urge forward every effort that makes for a rational 
religion, for ethical instruction, for the supremacy 
of ideal standards. 


Parent.—Do we believe in prizes for attendance 
or for any other supposed excellence? Yes, under 
wise restrictions. Extremes in this matter are 
not satisfactory to us, one way or the other. Too 
much bidding for good results is bad, and too 
severe system is bad. 


RECREATION CORNER, . 


ENIGMA XVII. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 4, 11, 6, is something to eat. 
My 1, 2, 16, is a boy’s name. 

My 7, 3, is not out. 

My 9, 10, 5, 8, 13, is a boy’s name. 


My 15 is a vowel. 

My 12, 14, are consonants. 
My whole was an inventor. 
Wricut L.: Wertzs. — 


' 


ENIGMA XVIII. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 2, 14, 1, 15, is used by the carpenter. 

My 5, 6, 7, is what we write with, 

My 13, 12, 10, is a farm-yard animal. 

My 14, 8, 9, 16, 4, is a girl’s name. 

My 3, 1, 11, 4, is what men gamble with. 

My whole is a famous place where relics are kept. 
CaroLinp Honurep. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Tue primals and finals of these six words in 
their order spell the name of one of the most im- é 
portant countries of the world. 
. Makes use of. 

. Tidy. 

. A plan or purpose of action. 

. A shelter for soldiers. 

. Freedom from care, 

. A small mass of anything moist. 


Oop wnye 


CHARADE. 


My first is a point of the compass. - 

My second a vehicle in which we ride. 

My third is an exclamation. 

My fourth is a string. 

My fijth is the first letter of the alphabet. 

My whole is one of the Southern States. 
Selected. 


DROPPED LETTER PUZZLE. 
(Famous Men.) 


1. —E G— F.—O—R. 

2. J. N D—V—S '—O 3 

3.0 B A. R——S. , 

4, B— —K—— 1 “Ws Nee 
5. W—L—I—M F. —R—P. : 


Henry A. JENKs. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 9. 


Enigma XIII.—Charles Gordon Ames. 
Entema XIV.—Myles Standish Monument. 
CHARADE.—Gas pipe. 


Worp PuzziEs.—1. Garden, 


danger, 
2. Rogués, grouse. 


3. Lime, mile. 


gander. 
4. Pare, pear, © 


reap. 95. Notes, stone, tones. 6. Dared, dread, 
adder. 

AnaGRAMS.—l. Pan. 2. Saturn. 3. Pomona. 
4. Thisbe. 5. Mars. 6. Pandora. 


The Editor is very much disappointed. He has 
not received one answer or a letter for this depart- 
ment since the last number of Every Other Sunday 
was issued, , 

If our readers have any suggestions to offer 
that they think will make the “Corner” more 
interesting, the Editor will be very glad to receive 
them. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horron, Epyror. 
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The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. — 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe for 
the paper will receive their copies in the package 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. : 
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